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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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The Higher Life. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
' Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 
0, Love Divine, O, Helper, ever present, 

Be thou my strength and stay. 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting— “ 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and shine; 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting, 
The love which answers mine. 


Ihave but Thee, O, Father, let Thy spirit 
Be with me then, to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble duor among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade, where sin and striving cease, 
. And flows forever through Heaven’s green expansions, 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 

I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 

* The life for which I long. 
A Young Hero. 

About six weeks ago little Belle Ferguson, the daughter 
of the night watchman at the Columbus and Rome station, 
had both legs lacerated in the turn-table, the skin being so 
far separated that the physicians told the family it would 


skin were grafted on. As soon as this was known, Belle’s 
brother, a lad twelve years old, offered to let them cut out 
the necessary skin from his arm. At the appointed hour 


Bhife and scissors, four pieces of skin were taken from his 


—Columbus (Ga.,) Enquirer, July 8. 


fe. 


When the good man dies, the tears are shed which he in 
Mie prevented from flowing. 


be impossible to make the parts heal unless fresh bits of 


he met the engagement, bared his arm, and, by means of 


#™ and transplanted to his sister’s. The skin is growing 


The Horse Cars of Paris. 


An amusing feature of Paris to a foreigner is 
the horse cars. The appearance of car, driver, 
and conductor would almost assure one that they 
had been imported from America; but certain 
rules to be observed in running the cars very 
quickly remind him that he is in France. The 
cars are allowed to carry only acertain number of 
passengers—10 standing on the front platform, 10 on 
the rear platform, and as many in the car as are al- 
lowed to have seats. Those inside pay 50 centimes 
(10 cents), and those outside 25 centimes. When 
a.car has its completement the gates are shut, a 
sign is hung out reading ‘‘complit,” and no one 
can enter. During the busy time of the day, be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock, when crowds are waiting 
for a car, it is necessary to apply to the office for 
a numbered ticket. 

For instance, say you applied and received No. 
21. You wait for a car, and the driver, when 
ready, commences to call une, deux, trois, and so 
on until he reaches your number, when you must 
be ready to enter, if not you must procure another 
ticket and wait your turn again. The system 
has its advantages, as well as its disad- 
vantages, and the French think it a great thing; 
but the amusing part of it to foreigners is 
the calling of the numbers, and unless one is 
pretty well up in French he is very apt to get left, 
and has to get another ticket. 

Instead of ringing a bell like our conductors 
they use a kind of horn, which is attached to the 
dashboard and blown by a rubber ball which the 
driver presses. The sound, which is not unlike 
that of a cow-horn, can be heard distinctly for a 
block. It is not objectionable unless the instru- 
ment happens to be out of order, and then it is 
very unmusical. The cars are a great convenience, 
and are very liberally patronized. One sees in 
them the economy of the French people as a class, 
very finely dressed ladies standing on the plat- 
form to save five cents. | Economy is observable 
everywhere in France, and there is much truth in 
the aphorism that *‘ the people could live on what 
the Americans waste.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


Base Ball. 


There is at least one spot on this fair earth where the 
base-ball fiend cannot get in his work. On a vacant lot 
near Covington, (Ky.,) is posted this sign—‘ No plane 
bace-Bol on theas Primaces !” : 


—Chicago Herald. 


Garibaldi. 


It is related that one evening in 1861, as Gen. 
Garibaldi was going home, he met a Sardinian 
shepherd lamenting the loss of a lamb out of his 
flock. Garibaldi at once turned to his staff, and 
announced his intention of scouring the mountain 
in search of the lamb. A grand expedition was 
immediately organized. Lanterns were brought, 
and old officers of many a campaign started off, 
full of zeal, to hunt the fugitive. But no lamb 
was found, and the soldiers were ordered to their 
beds. The next morning, Garibaldi’s attendant 
found him in bed fast asleep. He was surprised 
at this, for the General was always up before any- 
body else. The attendant went off softly, and re- 
turned in half an hour. Garibaldi still slept. 
After another delay the attendant waked him. 
The general rubbed his eyes, and so did the at- 
tendant when he saw the old warrior take from 
under the covering the lost lamb, and bid him 
convey it to the shepherd. The general had kept 
up the search through the night until he had 
found it. 


Cholera, 

The swallows mnigrated from Marseilles at the outbreak 
of the cholera and have not yet returned, and there are 
now no'sparrows in the city. This is given as evidence 
that the atmosphere is vitiated, and has led to a de- 
mand for purification by bonfires. 

A Boston Herald, Aug. 5. 


Thewr’s Steers. 

A tollgate was recently established on a road leading to 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and an old negro who came along 
with an ox team was much astonished. ‘‘ Wall, ef dis 
doan cap de climax,” saidhe. ‘Ain’ satisfied wid chargin’ 
folks fur ridin’ on de train an’ steamboat, but wanster 
charge him fur ridin’ in his own wagin.” “That is the 
law of the corporation, old man!” ‘ What’s de copper- 
ation got to do wid my wagin?” ‘Got nothing to do 
with your wagon, but they have a right to make you pay 
for riding over their road.” ‘Ain’ dis er free country ?” 
“Yes, but this is not a free road.” “ But de road’s in de 
country. Whut does yer law say yer may charge? 
“One horse, 5 cents; a horse and buggy, 10 cents; two 
horses and a wagon, 20 cents.” “Well, dose heah ain’t 
hosses, ’case da’s steers. De law doan say nuthin’ about 
dem. Whoa dar! come ’ere!” and, to the astonishment of 
the gatekeeper the old fellow drove away. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


“ Jane, is it any wonder 
That Satan holds his sway, 
With churches closed all summer 
And ministers away ? 
And that his mighty kingdom 
Should flourish and increase, 
In bold and proud defiance, 
While Christians take their ease ?” 
— Witness. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
My Grandmother’s Story. 

My grandmother was a great lover of all dumb creat- 
ures, and an especially tender and admiring friend of 
horses. In proof of the affection and intelligence of her 
favorites, she used to relate,with many graphic details, a cer- 
tain story. wish that I could repeat it in her own eloquent, 
pathetic words; but the wish is vain, and I will simply re- 
late the main facts of the incident as I remember them. 

There lived in Auburn, N. Y., some sixty years ago, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, an intimate friend of my grand- 
mother. This gentleman owned an exceedingly beautiful, 
fleet, and graceful sorrel mare, which bore the classic 
name of Diana. She was the admiration of the town, and 
the pride of the clergyman’s family. But alas! one dark 
and stormy night, the barn was boldly entered, and the 
beautiful Diana stelen from her stall. All efforts to dis- 
cover the clever thief, though long and perseveringly con- 
tinued, were useless. At last, the family sorrowfully 
abandoned hope; another but inferior horse was purchas- 
ed, to which, by the way, the children would not allow the 
occupancy of the old stall of their pet, for that, with every- 
thing else which had belonged to her, they insisted upon 
keeping sacred to her memory. 

Nearly twenty years had passed, the clergyman’s hair 
had grown white with age, and his children had become 
young men and women, when he chanced, one autumn, to 
be called on business to a remote part of the State. Havy- 
ing an easy chaise, he made the trip, as was not uncom- 
mon in those days, by private conveyance. He was riding 
slowly along a winding road, on the third morning of his 
journey, when his attention was forced from the beauties 
of the scenery to the strange behavior of an old horse con- 
fined in a pasture by the roadside. The creature seemed 
bent upon attracting the clergyman’s notice; it pranced, 
snorted, and beat the fence with its forefeet, keeping all 
the time in line with the slowly moving chaise. Wonder- 
ing a little as to the cause of such singular conduct, the 
clergyman drove along to the end of the pasture, and then 
turned from it down a road which branched off in an op- 
posite direction. As he did so, he was startled by a cry of 
such human agony from the poor creature in the pasture, 
that he instantly stopped his horse and looked back. 
There, at the corner of the fence she stood, her neck thrust 
despairingly forward, trembling in every muscle of her 
body, her eyes fixed upon him with an expression of utter, 
helpless misery, which strangely moved the tender-hearted 
clergyman. He now discovered that the head and face of 
the animal bore a marked resemblance to his lost Diana. 
Impressed by the likeness, he obeyed a sudden impulse, 
and drove rapidly back to a farmhouse near the pasture, 
where he found the farmer just getting up from his 12 
o’clock dinner. 

“Friend,” said the clergyman, “is that your horse in 
the field yonder ?” 

“Ya-as; the mare’s mine. Been mighty slick an’ han’- 
some in her day. I’ve had her nigh "bout twenty years.” 

“Twenty years! May I ask where you got her, 
friend ?” 

“Wall, I bought her of a confounded peddler, who 
cheated my woman allfiredly on a gingham gownd; but 
he didn’t cheat me on that hoss.” 

“‘Diana! as sure as I’m alive!” cried the clergyman, 
starting excitedly for the pasture, followed by the aston- 
ished farmer. He entered the field; and the moment the 
old mare caught sight of him, she rushed wildly forward, 
snorting with delight. Old and faded, rough and lame, 
the clergyman still unmistakably recognized his lost beau- 
ty: and oh, the joy of Diana! Tenderly she licked her 
master’s hands and face, lovingly nestled her head upon 
his shoulder, and at last, with something of her old co- 
auettish ways, took the rim of his hat daintily between her 


teeth, and lifting it from his head, replaced it hind side be- 
fore. 

“Never saw her do that before!” cried the farmer. 

It was a trick which the clergyman himself had taught 
her, and which she had remembered during their twenty 
years of separation, to practice once more for her beloved 
master. 

The farmer consented to part with Diana for a small 
sum, and she was welcomed back to her old home, amid 
general rejoicing. There she lived, tenderly cared for, for 
several years, and there she died a painless death, expend- 
ing her last breath in a vain attempt to lick her master’s 
hand. The clergyman was not ashamed of the tears which 
fell fast from his eyes over the dead body of his devoted 
servant and friend. “I know,” said he to his wife, “I 
know it would be considered terribly unorthodox, it may 
be a thought worthy only of an unregenerate soul—I—I 
trust the Lord will forgive me, but I cannot help believing 
that I shall see my faithful Diana again in the Paradise of 
God! but don’t speak of it before the children.” 

The good clergyman ! perhaps he found that the idea which 
he feared was so unorthodox here, was really orthodox in 
heaven. Who can tell ? 

—Willis Furness. 


or 


How a Beautiful Hymn was Written. 

One day Mr. Wesley was sitting by an open window, 
looking out over the bright and beautiful fields. Presently 
a little bird, flitting about in the sunshine, attracted his at- 
tention. Just then a hawk came sweeping down towards 
the little bird. The poor thing, very much frightened, was 
darting here and there, trying to tind some place of refuge. 
In the bright sunny air, in the leafy-trees, or the green 
fields, there was no hiding place from the fierce grasp of 
the hawk. But seeing an open window anda man sitting 
by it, the bird flew, in its extremity, towards it, and, with 
a beating heart, and quivering wing, found refuge in Mr. 
Wesley’s bosom. He sheltered it from the threatening 
danger, and saved it from a cruel death. 

Mr. Wesley was at that time suffering from severe trials, 
and was feeling the need of refuge in his own time of 
trouble, as much as did the trembling little bird that nes- 
tled so safely in his bosom. So he took up his pen and 
wrote that sweet bymn: 

* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the waves of trouble roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 


That prayer grew into one of the most beautiful hymns 
in our language, and multitudes of people, when in sorrow 
and danger, have found comfort while they have said or 
sung the last lines of that hymn. 


The Sheep. 


It is said that so acute is the sheep’s sense of hearing, 
that she can distinguish the cry of her own lamb among a 
thousand others, all bleating at the same time; and the 
lamb, too, is able to recognize its mother’s voice, even 
though it be in the midst of a large flock. James Hogg, 
who was a shepherd as well as poet, tells us that it was 
very amusing to watch the sheep and lambs during shear- 
ing season. While the sheep were being shorn, the lambs 
would be put into a fold by themselves, and the former 
would be sent to join their little ones as soon as the opera- 
tion of shearing was over. The moment a lamb heard its 
m< ther’s voice it would hasten from the crowd to meet her, 
but instead of finding the “‘rough, well-clad mamma,” 
which it had left a short time before, it would meet a 
strange and most deplorable looking creature. At the 
sight of this it would wheel about, uttering a most piteous 
cry of despair. Soon, however, the sheep’s voice was 
heard again; the lamb would thereupon return, then once 
more bound away, and sometimes repeat this conduct for 
ten or a dozen times before it fully understood that the 
shorn ewe was in reality its mother. 

— Wood. 
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**Do you suppose eating angel-cake will make an angel 
of me ?” asked a young lady of ayoung gentleman. “I’ve 
no doubt it will,” he answered, “if you eat enough of it.” 
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New Bands of Mercy. 


Providence, R. I. Mediator Band. 
P., Rev. H. W. Rugg. 
S., Gertrude H. Rugg. 
Williston, Vt. Green Mountain Band. 
P., Jennie Talcott. 
S., Abbie Fay. 
T., Lottie Loggins. 
Gouverneur, N. Y. Presbyterian Church Band. 
P., Rev. J. F. Rutherford. 
S., Miss Maggie Brodie. 
Gouverneur, N. Y. McKean Willard Farm Band, 
P., W. McKean. 
S., Mary McKean. 
Gouverneur, N. Y. Methodist Epis. Church Band. 
P., N. Whitney. 
S., Mrs. Z. M. Gardner. 
Cambridge, Mass. N. Ave. Cong. Church Band, 
G. F. Brown. 
S., Lizzie Pushee. 
T., Isabel Cutler. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Band. 
P., Mrs. Frank Foxcroft. 
S., S. M. Boynton. 
Orleans, Mass. Meth. Epis. Church S. S. Band. 
P., Solomon Crosby. 
S., A. O. Smith. 
Philadelphia, Penn. Ch. of the Covenant. 8. Band, 
P., Rev. Richard Newton. 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. Golden Rule Band. 
P., Geo. Wiikins. 
S., Anna Koonz. 
Harper’s Ferry, West Va. Wesleyan Band. 
P., E. Robinson. 
S., C. W. Warfield. 
Port Gamble, W. T. Angell-Timmins Band. 
P., Mrs. Aurora H. Todd. 
S., Mrs. Susie Drew. 
Marblehead, Mass. Buttercup Band. 
P., Lizzie Hathaway. 
S., Minnie Linskey. 
Monroe, Wis. Golden Rule Band. 
P., W. P. Stearns. 
S., Chas. Young. 
T., Henry Ludlow. 
Rochester, N. Y. Industrial School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., C. E. Pugh. 
S., E.C. Wilson. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., J. Kostbahn. 
S., A. E. Jennings. 
Mount Hebron, Ala. Loving Workers’ Band. 
P., Mamie Jolly. 
S., Maxwell Wilson. 
Linesville, Pa. Universalist S. S. Band. 
P., George Stratton. 
Watertown N. Y. Universalist S. S. Band. 
P., Jesse Ayers. 
S., Nettie P. Hall. 
T., Pitt Baker. 
Sterling, Kansas. 
P., Vetta Armor. 
The American Teachers’ Bands of Mercy. 
New York, N. Y. 18th Ward Band. 
P., Mary E. Van Dyck. 
S., Matilda C. Voleke. 
Roxbury, Mass. Roxbury School Band. 
P., Harry Dunn. 
S., Irene Fisher. 
Dodge Centre, Minn. 
P.& S., Marion Wood. 
Wallkill, N. Y. Pioneer Band. 
P., Rachel H. Roosekrans. 
S., J. Edwin Graham. 
Everett, Mass. School A Band. 
P.&S., Lucy B. Roberts. 
Everett, Mass. School B Band. 
P.&S., Nellie F. Corey. 
Hamilton, N. Y. Bonney Hill Band. 
P., Willie Corey. 
S., Ida Corey. 
Adams Basin, N. Y. 
P., Allie Baxter. 
S., Louise Marshall. 
Centre Chain, Minn. Prairie School Band. 
P.& S.. Roberta L. Strong. 
High Point, N.C. High School Band. 
P., David H. Blair. 
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Doctor 


N. Ave. Cong. Ch. Primary 


Animals cautiously. Nature unassisted sometimes work? 
wonders. 
The same applies to human animals.—Ep1ToR. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


‘or 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“ Twill TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

as of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


P.C. A. 
on our s mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of 


Band of Mecy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of “‘ Band of Mercy ” hymns 
md songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: ‘I will try 
to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of a eeny and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 

t, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six cents. The “Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
instruction. 

verybody, old or young, who wants to do a good 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information. 


~ Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pled 
marks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 
Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 


— and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 


4-Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 
5--A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


Orricr oF SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


York, Pa., Aug. 18, 1884. 
Dear Str :—Nearly all our schools are enrolled in Bands 
ofMercy. We will hold monthly meetings during the year, 
beginning with Sept. 


Wo. H. SHELLEY, 
Sup. Pub. Schools. 


Then and Now. 

On July 28th, 1882, “‘ The American Band of Mercy” was 
founded with prayer in this office. . 

On the 28th of July, 1884, two years later, it had by care- 
ful computation, three thousand four hundred and three or- 
ganizations, with, as nearly as can be estimated, upwards 
of two hundred and thirty-four thousand members. About 
three-fourths of the whole number are in public schools,— 
the rest in parochial, private, and Sunday schools and else- 
where. Their melodies are now being sung from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean. Think of the millions whose 
attention has been called to our humane work, through ad- 
dresses and innumerable newspaper articles on the Bands 
of Mercy in educational and other journals all over this 
country. Think of the humane influences they have car- 
ried into families and social circles. Think of the innum- 
erable acts of kindness they have already led to. Think 
of the seeds of mercy they have already sown, to spring up 
in years to come, when these children shall be men and 
women, some of them occupying positions of vast influence. 
We prophesy that the time will come when history will 
reckon the Bands of Mercy as among the grandest, and 
perhaps the grandest, movement of the nineteenth century. 


Who are Prominent Members in the Bands of Mercy? 
Archbishops and Bishops in the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal churches, eminent clergymen in the various 
denominations, chancellors, presidents and professors 
connected with our leading universities and colleges, State, 
city and ccunty superintendents of schools, teachers 
in the public schools, governors, judges, eminent lawyers, 
and physicians, wealthy known business men, bankers, 
editors, statesmen and others are enrolled among their 

membership. 
—The Youth’s Friend. 
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Will They Stick? 

Somebody enquires—‘“‘ Will the Bands of Mercy stick ?” 

They have stuck already in leading hundreds of thous- 
ands to think of kindness to dumb animals, as well as hu- 
man beings who have hardly or never thought before. 

They have stuck in calling around them many of the best 
men and women of the country, and of its most distinguish- 
ed educators. 

They have stuck in preventing already numerous cases 
of cruelty. They have stuck in awakening public senti- 
ment all over this country. They have stuck in winning 
upwards of 234,000 persons, old and young, to pledge them- 
selves to be kind, just and merciful to both human and 
dumb creatures—a pledge which they can never forget. 

They will stick, we believe, as long as churches and 
Sunday schools. They will stick, we believe, as long as 
human and dumb exist together, until the millenium shall 
enroll the whole human race in one great Band of Mercy. 


Man is the king of the inferior beings, he 
should not be their tyrant. 


For ©. r Dumb Animals. 
Band of M rcy Meeting Hymn. 

BY URSULA TANNE} “ORST, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Tune,—“ Brightest and b. :t of the Sons of the Morning.” 
Gathered together, in hu:: let or city, 

Friends, to our Band our young ardor we bring,— 
Teaching and learning the lessons of pity, 

Mercy and help for each weak, harmless thing. 


Lord, may the sons of this free, mighty nation, 
Worthy our mission in years yet to be, 

Win for their country a fresh liberation, 
Making Thy creatures more happy and free! 


Wide is the work of our merciful union, 
Far in the future its harvests shall rise, 
Spreading o’er earth in its peaceful communion, 
Cradled and reared ’neath America’s skies. 


Gathered together, in jubilant chorus, 
Onward, from school and from labor we press,— 
Comrades, unite for the struggle before us, 
Creatures and men shall our ministry bless! 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Band of Mercy Hymn. 
BY URSULA TANNENFORST, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Tune,— The Star-Spangled Banner. ~ 
O, brothers, ye sing of a banner that shone 
Afar o’er the strife with its star-spangled greeting :— 
A flag we unfurl that is mercy’s alone, 
For man and for beast a bright promise repeating ; 
O, sing of our Bands, as they spread o’er the lands, 
From North unto South let the children clasp hands: 
Each voice be upraised in our brave trumpet call— 
The watchword of Mercy and kindness to all! 


O, brothers, what cruelties dark and untold 
For man and for beast earth’s wide regions yet number! 
Let mercy’s young soldiers, in armies enrolled, 
March on, till each soul be awaked from its slumber ; 
Come, chant our glad rhyme to the strains that through 


ime 
Re-echo the hymn of our own western clime : 
Each State in our Union be thrilled by the call— 
The watchword of mercy and kindness to all! 


O, hark! from the pine-shadowed mountains of Maine, 
From where on the sand breaks the blue, sparkling ocean ; 
From sun-ripened South, and from wild Western plain 
Rolls on the full song of our youthful devotion! 
Till mercy’s brave Bands shall keep watch o’er the 
lands, 
Till creatures and men feel our rescuing hands, 
And earth shall resound with our loud trumpet-call— 
The watchword of mercy and kindness to all! 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Band ef Mercy Hymn for the Enrollment of New 
Menihers. 
BY URSULA TANNENFORST, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Tune,— Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God Almighty!” 
Many are our numbers, man and beast befriending,— 
Lo, there hasten others to swell our ranks to-day ! 
Welcome, young companions, on our journey wending, 
Hand in hand we greet you, with voices glad and gay! 


None can be too lowly; in our work uniting, 

Each is pledged to mercy to harmless creatures here ;— 
Side by side as soldiers, in one army fighting, 

Now enrolled, we hail you, with hearts of hopeful cheer! 


To our work of mercy each invites his neighbor, 
Old and young together in our Band we find: 
Now, from scenes of study, haunts of honest labor, 
Friends, you bring your promise, to living things be 
kind! 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Band of Mercy Closing Hymn. 


BY URSULA TANNENFORST, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Tune,—" Abide With Me.” 

We came together, and our hymns we sung,— 

Our pledge we uttered with one heart and tongue, 

We spoke of kindness shown to creatures weak ; 

Now, ere we part, Thy blessing, Lord, we seek ! 


“Glory to God” upon our badge engraved 

Means freedom found for all by wrong enslaved ; 
Means mercy for the beast, whose woes are dumb, 
Means noble effort for the years to come. 


Ever the harmless may we strive to aid— 

The helpless brute, the man by man betrayed. 
O, would that creatures all might harmless be, 
And man with man and beast live peacefully ! 


Thus from our Band we wander forth apart, 
Homeward its lessons bearing in each pew 9 
Bearing of “ Peace on Earth” our humble . 
Joined in one hope and purpose brave and fair. 


4@> 


Deal gently with those who stray. Draw back by love 
and persuasion. A kiss is worth a thousand kicks. A 


kind word is more valuable to the lost than a mine of 
gold. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 1884. 


The August sailing of Direc tors was held on Wednes- 
day, 20th inst. President Angell reported the receipt of 
two thousand dollars, a legacy from the estate of Anna M. 
Briggs, late of New Bedford, deceased, also one hundred 
dollars from estate of Joanna A. Stanford, late of Boston, 
deceased. 

The Bands of Mercy now number three thousand four 
hundred and four organizations, with upwards of 234,000 
members. 

The Society's office agents investigated last month 174 
cases of cruelty, prosecuted 7, convicted 6, sent 32 animals 
from work, and caused 93 to be mercifully killed. 


Royal Society P. C, A., England. 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held in St. James’s 
Hall, London, July 7th, in the presence of a large audience. 
The report of Mr. John Colam, Secretary, and the ad- 
dresses of Lord Aberdare, President, and various other 
gentlemen, are of unusual interest. 

The Society expended during the past year about $85,- 
000, and it obtained 4,618 convictions in the courts. Re- 
wards were given to 667 pupils and teachers of London 
schools for best essays and compositions. These were dis- 
tributed by Mrs. General Lord Wolseley, assisted by the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts and other ladies. Two valuable 
gold medals were presented by the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, in behalf of the Society, to Dr. Fleming, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
Prof. Pritchard, lecturer on anatomy at the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, for their determined efforts to prevent the dock- 
ing of horses, which have resulted in various convictions in 
the courts, and a report of the “British National Veter- 
inary Congress” that docking and nicking horses done for 
fashion are cruel operations. Bands of Mercy were highly 
commended by Lord Aberdare and others, and allusion to 
the progress of Societies in America was received with 
cheers. Through the benevolence of Richard Barlow Ken- 
nett a lethal chamber has been constructed at the Dogs’ 
Home where the smaller animals receive an absolutely 
painless death. And measures are being taken, through 
the assistance of the Lord Mayor of London, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the Baroness Burdett Coutts, and Mr. Colam, to 
form a kindred society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. If our paper were larger we should be glad to 
print all that was said and done, for, as found in the 
August Animal World, it is well worth reading. 

International Congresses. 

International Congresses of Prevention of Cruelty So- 
cieties have been held in various cities since 1860, in all 
nine in number, as follows :— 


In 1860 at Dresden. Societies represented, 21 


1862 “ Hamburg. 26 
1864 “ Vienna. as 26 
1867 “ Paris. 21 
1869 Zurich. “ 49 
1878 “ Paris. “6 46 
* 1880 “* Brussels. 110 
1883 “ Vienna. 100 


San Francisco. 

The San Francisco Society has received from the Lick 
estate $10,000, making its receipts for the year $12,372.50 ; 
balance on hand, $15,465.35. Cases reported, 738; prose- 
cuted, 210; convicted, 192; horses taken from work, 540. 


California. 
The Cal. S. P. C. A., San Francisco, has recently had 


built an ambulance for animals, said to be very perfect. 
Cost, $700. 
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One goose may be told from another by difference of 
a pinion, [opinion.] 


Rev. Mr. Timmins. 

Mr. Timmins has been in Boston the past few weeks do- 
ing local work and getting ready for the fall campaign. 
He has already made engagements at Rochester, Toledo 
and Chicago, and will begin early in September. We ad- 
vise all in western cities who have at heart the progress of 
our work, and wish to secure its benefits in their own 
schools and communities, to write Mr. Timmins at this 
office at the earliest moment. Communications sent to 
him here will be promptly forwarded. 

— 
**War in Connecticut.”’ 

On Aug. 2Ist., Mr. Angell addressed the ‘Conn. Peace 
Society,” at Camp Meeting Grove, Mystic, Conn., on the 
general subject of protection to animals, including their 
protection against the cruelty of war. On the subject of 
war Mr. Angell suggested : 

(ist.) That petitions shovld be sent to all continental 
European powers to disband one-tenth of their respective 
armies. This would call the attention of the world to the 
subject, if it accomplished nothing more. 

(2nd.) Petition Congress for such a change of onr Con- 
stitution that war shall never be declared in this country 
except by a majority vote of the nation, and on that ques- 
tion give all wives and mothers of husbands and sons 
liable to military duty, the right to vote. 

(3rd.) When the next war threatens let all the clergy, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, meet in our various 
cities and petition Congress for settlement by arbitration; 
let every clergyman in America the next Sunday preach a 
sermon on war, and the next (Monday) morning carry 
around a petition in his parish against it; let great union 
prayer meetings be held in all our towns and cities to pray 
God to avert the war; let the Christian people of all na- 
tions be asked by telegrams to join in that prayer; and let 
Christian women of the nations endangered be requested to 
wear some emblem of mourning until the danger shall 
have past. 

But the great remedy for the future, Mr. Angell said, 
was humane education. The literature of the world had 
been through the ages full of war poems, songs, music, 
stories, pictures and monuments; guns and swords were 
put into the hands of little children; young men were 
taught that military parade was the noblest of pastimes, 
and no glory so great as military glory. 

The remedy was to fill our schools, Sunday schools, and 
homes with the poems, songs, music, pictures, and stories 
of mercy. Show the children pictures of battle-fields after 
the battle, covered with dead and wounded; teach 
them that in nine cases out of ten war is wholesale murder, 
that military drill is a most solemn and “stern business, 
that the grand heroes are those who live and die to make 
the world better. 

This was the work now being done by the “ American 
Bands of Mercy,” which, in about two years from their 


founding, number 3,405 organizations, with upwards of 


234,000 members, the mottocs on whose badges are: “Glory 
to God,” “Peace on Earth,” “Good Willto All,” “Kindness 
to all harmless living creatures,” and whose songs of mercy, 
unless all signs fail, bid fair to be heard, sooner or later, 
not only over this continent, but around the world! 

The world’s motto had been, “In time of peace pre- 
ps: for war.” 

The true motto was, “In time of peace prepare not to 
have any war,” and this was one of the grandest feat- 
ures of the great Band of Mercy movement, founded to 
prevent cruelty both to animals and men. 

lt was estimated that about 3,000 were present. 

Little Mary and the Bishop. 

A good story is told of the Bishop of Atlanta, Ga. He 
recently addressed a large number of Sunday-school chil- 
dren, and wound up by asking in a very paternal way, 
«And now is there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl 
who would like to ask me a question ?” 

After a pause, a little voice called out, ‘“ Please, sir, why 
did the angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder when they 
had wings ?” 

“Oh, ah, yes—I see,” said the Bishop; “and now is 
there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who would 
like to answer that question ?” 


—Life. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Delivery Teams. 

The attention of the public, the Agents of the M.S. P, 
C. A., and of the owners of order and delivery teams, 
especially in our large cities, should be called to the fact 
that in many instances the lads employed to drive such 
teams for grocers and provision dealers, are much too 
young. The drivers being reckless, heartless and inex- 
perienced, the noble horses,—many of them faithful, valu. 
able animals,—are unmercifully treated, and it is a wonder 
that they do not more frequently kick in harness or run 
away. Especially on “back” streets, the manner in 
which the boys whip and jerk these horses about is shame- 
ful, and the animals would do good service several years 
longer if properly treated. Observation leads me to assert 
that it is poor policy to employ cheap or intemperate driv- 
ers or teamsters in any line of business. If owners of 
teams would have the drivers watched occasionally, many 
a good horse would be saved from injury. 

—G. K, 


— - 
Dogs on Steam Cars. 

Complaint is made to us that dogs are frequently sent 
over railroads in boxes which give too little air. We saw 
in a box at the Boston & Maine depot some time since a 
fine dog, and on the box this placard: “Please give mea 
drink of water ; you may be a dog yourself sometime.” 

Let every man who sends his dog over a railroad, give 
the dog as much air as he would want if a dog himself. 

- 
An Equine Member of the Band of Mercy. 

At Whitby, Canada, the other day, a farmer came upon 
a number of dogs that were barking furiously at some 
sheep in a pasture. The timid ewes and their lambs wer 
huddled together in a fence corner, but were protected 
from harm by a two-year old colt. The equine displayed 
great skill in his battle with the dogs, striking out his for 
feet at them and marching up and down in front of hig 
self-assumed charge. 
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Care of Canary Birds. 

It is not generally known that draughts of cold air are 
as unwholesome for a canary bird as for a child. Many a 
pet bird has drooped and died a mysterious and lamented 
death for the lack of a little thought on the part of its mis- 
tress. Many birds suffer also from heat; their cages are 
hung so high that while the room does not seem too warm 
for the mistress it is very uncomfortable for the bird. I 
have known of cages being hung so near a stove that the 
wire became so heated as to be unpleasant to the touch. If 
one has not the time to be thoughtful and careful of pets, 
it is more humane to dispose of them to some one who can 
be. 

——~+Or—-- — 
For Our Dumb Animals. 
Extract From Letter Received. 

Little Kata saw a boy of ten years stoning cat-birds. 

She is but four, but already an earnest defender of the 
rights of dumb animals. 

She came into the house, her little heart filled with in- 
dignation, and exclaimed, ‘* Willie has heen stoning the 
birds.- The policeman ought to take him.” 

She also threatened to tell his mother, which threat she 
carried into execution soon after. 

She searched for about half an hour on the grounds for 
the little culprit, and at last saw him across the street. 

She called, “ Willie, come into the yard this instant.” 

Then she deliberately pushed him twelve times and said, 
“You — to be pushed every day for being so cruel. a 

—S. H. 
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A soldier of Alexander the Great was driving a heavily- 
laden mule to the royal tent. The soldier, seeing that the 
burden was too great for the mule, took a bag from its 
back and carried it on his own shoulders. Alexander 


chanced to see the act, and was so much pleased that he 
called the soldier and said, “The bag which thou hast up- 
on thy shoulders is filled with gold, take it as a gift from 
me; it is thine and thou art worthy of it!” 

—Translated from the Germat 
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Topsey. 


Minnie’s father has a black mare called 
Topsey- She is very kind and gentle. 
Sometimes Minnie’s father leads Topsey 
wt of her stall, fastens her to a ring 
which hangs from the ceiling of the 
dable, and puts Minnie on her back. 
Minnie pats the horse’s neck with her 
jittle hand, and says, ‘*Go along, Top- 

" 

Topsey walks round in a circle as far 
ssthe length of the rope she is fastened 
yith will allow, and when Minnie says 


«Whoa !” she stops; but, at the first pat 
of Minnie’s hand, she starts off again. 
Minnie calls this playing circus. 

Topsey is fond of apples, and, if any 
me goes into the stall with an apple in 
his pocket, she smells it at once, and 
olds up one of her fore-feet, and whin- 
ties, as if she meant to say ‘If you 
please, I would like that apple very 
much.” 


Minnie’s papa sometimes lets Topsey 
valk about the yard and crop the grass. 
(ne day as she was grazing in the yard, 
shecame towards the side-door. Minnie, 
who was in the house, opened the door, 
md held out an apple. ‘Topsey saw it, 
ad walked up to the piazza, and would 
have come into the bouse, if Minnie had 
not closed the door quickly. 

She opened the window, and handed 
Topsey the apple. Topsey stood and 
munched it, and, when it was gone, stuck 
her head in at the window, and looked 
ill about as if she were saying, ‘‘Is this 
where you keep your apples? I would 


MA! 


The Kaiser’s Questions. 
(The Emperor of Germany is called the Kaiser.) 
The Kaiser would go to the Orphanage, 
Upon a summer day ; 
And the children braided their flaxen hair 
And tied it with ribbons gay ; 
They tied it with ribbons pink and blue, 
And each wore her dress of white, 
And the Kaiser said he thought no man 
Could see a lovelier sight. 


Then he took his plumed hat off his head, 
And they courtesied to him low. 

He said: ‘‘ God bless you, children dear, 
And make you in wisdom grow.” 

He called to his side a blue-eyed girl, 
(She was fair as a child could be,) 

And he said: ‘‘ Stand here, thou little one, 
And answer me questions three.” 


“ This lily, so fair, and white, and sweet, 
To what kingdom does it belong ?” 
“To the vegetable kingdom, Sire ;” 
And her voice was like a song. 
« And this little toy of purest gold ?” 


9 (He.showed her a mimic lyre,) 


And she looked up, with a smile, and said: 
“‘To the mineral kingdom, Sire.” 


‘Now tell me, my clever little maid, 

| To what kingdom do J belong ?” 

She thought of lions, of cows, and sheep; 
The animal, sure is wrong. 

She looked at his kingly air and dress 
(She was but a child of eleven,) 

And said, with a still and solemn air: 
“T think—to the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


lke another.” Minnie patted Topsey’s 
wie, and said, ‘* No, no, pony can’t have 
uy more now ;” and Topsey looked quite 

for a minute, and then went back to 


TOPSEY. 


| 
| The Kaiser looked down, and then looked up, 
| And his eyes were full of tears. 

“The wisdom of Heaven dwells,” he said, 


finish her dinner of grass. 

One day a pile of dry leaves near the stable 
took fire from a lighted match which a careless 
person had thrown on them. The stable was soon 
filled with smoke, and, while Minnie’s papa ran 
with pails of water to put the fire out, Minnie cried 
bitterly, saying, ‘‘ Oh, my dear Topsey! She'll 
be burned, she’ll be burned !” 

The little girl would not be still until her papa 
led Topsey out of the stable and tied her to a 
tee in the yard, a long way off from the fire ; and 
itwas not until the fire was all out and the smoke 
ill cleared away that Minnie was contented to have 
her pet taken back to the stall. ° 

—L. E. W. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
A Problem. 
If,as has been thought by the wisest of mankind in all 
the ages, “animal life is indestructible,” in other words, 
that it is not the last of animals, when they expire here, 
since they have minds, and it is inconceivable that minds 
(an perish while matter does not; and if it be true, as is 
firmly believed, on the best of authority, that hereafter 
ten must give a full account for all ‘‘the deeds done in 
the body,” then it follows, beyond a question, that some 
wen will endure a serious arraignment for their treatment 
ttanimals. Cruelty to innocent, voiceless, sentient creat- 
ts is deemed criminal even by the judgment of men. 
How will it he accounted by Him whose “tender mercies 
Mt over all his works,” and without whose notice “not a 
airow falleth to the ground”? Let this problem be 
Sudied. Christianity is utterly condemnatory of cruelty. 


Providence, R. I. 


Coney Island Ham. 
“Took here, waiter!” cried a gentleman who was stop- 
Pig for a few days at Coney Island, “this ham is not as 
fas what I got here last summer.” 
‘Ca see why,” replied the waiter, “it’s the same 


—F. Denison. 


English Bulls. 


Of bulls in the sense of blunders pure and simple, I have 
as good specimens in England as I have ever heard in Ire- 
land. Take, for instance, these : 

An English Peer, when speaking some years ago in the 
House of Lords, on the necessity of passing some Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, and reproaching the Government, observ- 
ed: “This delay may be very convenient for the Ministers, 
but not quite so convenient for Irish landlords who are be- 
ing murdered.” 

An English clergyman, pleading earnestly with his 
parishioners for the construction of a cemetery for their 
parish, asked them to consider, : 

“The deplorable condition of 30,000 Christian English- 
men living without Christian burial.” 

Another English clergyman waxed sarcastic in the pul- 
pit over the enormities of the age, and exclaimed : 

“And these things, my brethren, are done in the so called 
nineteenth century.” 

Here are three prize bulls, and all of them of pure Eng- 
lish breed—not a drop of “ Hirish” blood in one of them. 

—London Spectator. 


Trish Professor. 


An anecdote is related of a professor whose pupils mak- 
ing too much noise, felt called upon to remind them of the 
fact, and said, “ Gentlemen, if every one of you will do me 
the favor of remaining perfectly silent for a few minutes, 
we shall be better able to distinguish who the individual is 
that is making the row.” 


In English Railway Carriages. 


If a compartment is secured before the train leaves they 
fasten on its window a printed card labelled ‘ Engaged.” 
The other day I saw a party of girls shut up in one of these 
railway carriages marked in that way, “Engaged.” They 
looked satisfied. 


—From English Letter. 


‘In the child of tender years.” 
He felt as if an angel taught, 
And his soul to its depth was stirred ; 
So he left a royal largess there, 
For the little damsel’s word. 
—Mary A. Barr. 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 
Taunton, July 21, 1884. 

A few days since, while visiting the filter bed being 
made (I believe beds of all kinds are made, are they not ?) 
in connection with the Taunton Water Works, I was asked, 
“Would you like to see the engineer’s pet?” Being a 
woman my curiosity was aroused, and I answered quickly, 
“Yes!” Following my guide I passed into the long, low 
shed, built to cover the pumping engine, used for pump- 
ing the bed clear of water. There on the end of an upright 
post, scarce two inches square, and nearer the whirling 
wheels, sliding bands and hissing steam than I liked to 
stand. I saw a tiny nest and in it a little bee bird. She 
eyed us curiously from under her black feather cap, but 
without fear, and sat as content as though she was nested 
on some swaying tree branch instead of the roar of steam 
and the dash of water hardly three feet away. ‘I never 
saw anything like it before,” said the engineer; ‘ this will 
be the second brood she’s hatched in that same place. She 
raised two birds and when old enough to fly led them 
away, and I thought I kad seen the last of her, but in two 
weeks back she came, laid two more eggs and there she 
sets hatching them, and we run the engine day and night. 
No, we won’t meddle with her and she knows it.” 

Allow me to add that our Winslow Band of Mercy is 
flourishing and children are working. I receive weekly 
reports of deeds from these little ones that show they are 
in earnest. 

—E. L. Morse. 


A man living at Minneapolis has a pet pig which follows 
him about like a dog. At one time pigs were made pets of 
by Spanish ladies, and very, very long ago dogs and pigs 
roamed the streets of towns in England and Scotland, and 
were petted alike. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A Wonderful Story. 


Well; what shall I write 

For my darlings to-night, 
As I sit here alone— 
All alone? 

Shall I tell them a story, 

A wonderful story, 
How meat is made 
Out of stone? 


Once a little, white banty, 

A prettier can’t be, 
Went scratching around 
For some grain. 

She picked up some corn, 

And sure as you're born, 
She picked up a stone, 
That is plain. 


She strutted away, 

And the very next day 
Performed a most 
Wonderful feat; 

For the wisest of men 

May scratch hard with their pen, 
But never turn stones 
Into meat. 


Now this cute little banty 

Went into a shanty, 
And hid herself 
Slyly away. 

And each day at her leisure 

She added one treasure 
To these little pearls 
In the hay. 


Then by day and by night, 
Through the darkness and light, 
She quietly sat 
On the nest, 
Protecting from harm, 
And keeping it warm 
With her wings, and her soft, 
Downy breast. 
* * * * * * * 


And what happened one day 

To that nest in the hay, 
And the little white pearls 
It enclosed, 

Is more strange by far, 

Than steam horse or car, 
Or anything man 
Has proposed. 

O, the sweet little things, 

Peeping out from her wings, 
So cunning, so dainty, 
And small; 

WitL eyes quick and bright, 

Looking out on the light, 
From the top of a soft 
Little ball. 


O, miraculous change! 
Most wonderful strange! 
This something no 
Mortal can give, 
This spirit that quickens 
The dear little chickens, 
Breathes into them life, 
And they live. 
—Pauline, in Rural World. 


Madame Marie Roze had a ludicrous experience while 
singing in “ Fidelio,” at Rochdale, England, a short time 
ago. As she was singing her great aria in the first act, a 
dog belonging to the manager trotted complacently upon 
the stage and took an easy position near the singer, re- 
garding her with evident interest. The prima donna did 
not luse her presence of mind, but finished the aria bril- 
liantly, securing an enthusiastic recall. And the dog, hay- 
ing followed her off the stage. also returned to answer to 
his share of the popular plaudits. 


Bull Fight at Dodge City, Kansas, 

Some one sends us this from the New York World. 

The all-absorbing topic which has excited our little com- 
munity for some weeks past, was a bull fight. It came off 
yesterday, and was witnessed by an enormous crowd from 
Texas, Colorado, Nebraska, Indian Territory, New Mexi- 
co, and different parts of Kansas. A beautiful fair-ground 
had just been completed, with a fine race-track and amphi- 
theatre. In this place the bull fight took place. Twelve 
bulls, of the wildest Texas species, had been selected for 
the fight, and six matadores, or professional bullfighters, 
were brought here from Mexico to take part in the sport. 

The fights which occurred yesterday and to-day were the 
first ever held in the United States, and have elevated 
Dodge to an important position in the West as a town of 
life and sensation. At 3 o’clock on the Fourth the crowd 
began to pour into the amphitheatre, and by 4 o'clock not 
an inch of standing room was left in the vast inclosure. 
The burning hot sun had no apparent effect upon the 
crowd other than to intensify their enthusiasm. Shortly 
after that hour Capt. A. K. Moore, the impresario, of Paso 
Del Norte, Mexico, advanced and made a few opening re- 
marks on bull fighting as practised among the ancients. 
The audience, however, were impatient and yelled for the 
fight to go on. 

A bugle-call was sounded and the six Mexican mata- 
dores entered the arena and took their positions. Attached 
to the amphitheatre is a cozea, forty feet long and divided 
into five compartments. Back of this is the corral, where 
the bulls were confined and from which the selected ani- 
mals were taken to the cozea and each placed in a separate 
compartment. The bull-pit is 100 feet in diameter and 
above it the vast crowds shouted wildly for the bulls to be 
brought in. Capt. Moore gave the order, the gate of the 
cozea was thrown open and a wild black bull came bellow- 
ing into the pit. He was followed up by the matadores, 
who, by waving red flags and bunting at the animal, got 
him in a proper position for the picador or mounted mata- 
dore. The bull immediately made a furious charge on the 
picadors, who displayed some magnificent horsemanship 
in dodging and evading the attacks of the furious beast. 
The famous cowboy band played away for all it was worth 
during the progress of the fight. The animal was finally 
inet at the point of a spear and there held by the picador. 
The banderilleri came forward with their flags and excited 
the bull, and displayed fine athletic agility in getting out 
of his way on every charge. The fight lasted about fifteen 
minutes, the audience in the interval keeping up a steady 
yell of delight. The animal was finally lassoed and drag- 
ged out. 

The second bull was not wild enough for the crowd and 
he was driven out of the ring, and in his place a vicious 
black fellow, but he, too, lacked the ferocity peculiar to 
his Spanish race. The fourth bull also was taken out after 
a little play, and the fifth and last animal was turned into 
the arena. The excitement among the crowd was intense. 
The men clambered up and strained their necks in the en- 
deavor to catch every movement of the fight. A great deal 
of fine play was exercised, the massive bull rushing here 
and there by the sharp thrusts of spears and short swords. 
At last the animal was brought down by a sharp stroke of 
a sword in the hands of one of the matadores. The blood 
gushed profusely from the wound and saturated the ground 
about the wounded beast, who died within a short time. 

One of the matadores in the fight received a ghastly 
wound in the side in his last struggle for safety, and his 
life is despaired of. 

Another series of fights came off to-day. 


Now what is the remedy that will not simply stop these 
bull fights, but reach the barbarous public sentiment that 
made the great masses assembled there enjoy such brutal 
sport? We answer—a Band of Mercy in every public 
school in Kansas, and the sooner the better.—Epiror. 


The Peasant Girl at a Bull- Fight. 


One of the most thrilling scenes ever witnessed in the 
amphitheatre at Cadiz, transpired in the autumn of 1871. 
It will be understood that the really thrilling scenes on such 
occasions are not of blood. Blood is too common a thing 
at a bull-fight, for rivers of it, be it brute or human, to 
thrill the ordinary audience. Notice had been posted on 


all the public places that on a certain day the bull calleg 
“El Moro” (the Moor) would be introduced into the areng, 
and that when he should have been goaded to the uttermog 
fury, a young girl would appear and reduce the animal 
quiet subjection. The people of Cadiz had heard of “% 
Moro” as the most magnificent bull ever brought into th 
city, and it soon became known that the girl thus adyep. 
tised to appear in so strange and daring a part was a peas. 
ant girl of Espara, who had petted the bull, and fed it, ang 
cared for it during the years of its growth. On the ap 
pointed day, as might be expected, the vast amphitheaty 
was filled to overflowmg with an anxious, eager crowd, 
The bulls had been killed and dragged away, and then the 


the day. With a deep, terrific roar, ‘‘ El Moro” entergg 
upon the scene. He was truly magnificent—a bovine mon. 
arch—black and glossy, with eyes of fire, dilating nostril, 
and wicked-looking horns. The picadors attacked him 
warily, and hurled their banderillos (small, dart-like jaye. 
lins, ornamented with ribbons, and intended to goad ang 
infariate). The bull had killed three horses off-hand, and 
had received eight banderillos in his neck and shoulder, 
when, upon a given signal, the picadors and matador, 
suddenly withdrew, leaving the infuriated beast alone ip 
his wild paroxysm of wrath. Presently a soft, musical 
note, like the piping of a lark, was heard, and directly 
afterward a girl, not more than fifteen years of age, with 
the tasteful garb of an Andalusian peasant, and with, 
pretty face, sprang lightly into the arena, approaching tl 
bull fearlessly, at the same time calling his name: ‘ Mor! 
Moro! Ya voy !” 

At the first sound of the sweet voice the animal had ceas. 
ed his fury and turned towards the place whence it came, 
and when he saw the girl he plainly manifested pleasur, 
She came to his head and put forth her hand, which k 
licked with his tongue. Then she sang a low, sweet song, 
at the same time caressing the animal by patting hima» 
the forehead and while she sang, the suffering monar) 
kneeled at her feet. Then she stooped and gently remord 
the cruel banderillos, after which, with her arms arom 
‘*El Moro’s” neck, she led him towards the gate ofte 
torril. 

—Cor. “N. Y. Ledger? 
Sunlight in Stables. 


We tried an experiment, some years Since, to test th 
effect of absence of light upon a calf. We had two deep 
red calves of the same age (60 days), one 180 Ibs., and th 
other 182 Ibs. The latter we placed in a dark room, with 
a trough that could be filled by a spout through a partition. 
The other was contined in the same amount of space, bit 
in full light, and both fed exactly alike for the next thre 
months. The object was to test the effect of light upo 
such a growing animal. At the end of the time, the oneit 
the light weighed 480 Ibs., and the one in the dark weighel 
360, and its color had faded to a very pale, dirty red. Itt 
eyes were so much affected when submitted to the light, 
that it kept them closed most of the time for a week @ 
two. The two calves were kept on together, but the om 
from the dark room never fully recovered from this three 
months of darkness. It never recovered its bright re 
color, although the color improved. Any one who noted 
these two calves during the experiment would never aftet 
doubt the impolicy of a dark stable. Sunlight is indispe 
sable to healthy vegetable and animal life. Every farme 
sees his cat and dog select a belt of sunshine on the floor 
to lie and bask in; and if he will watch his cattle whe 
turned out, he will find them seeking at once the sully 
side of the barn yard. And with all these indications 
fore his eyes, still the farmer keeps his animais in a dark 
stable, much to their discomfort and his pecuniary loss. 

We do not, of course, include all farmers in this stale 
ment, for a small minority fully understand the impor 
tance of sunlight in stables, and make ample provision fot 
its introduction. 


—Live Stock Journal, Chicagh 

Little Jack.—* My mamma’s new fan is hand painted.” 

Little Dick.—“ Pooh! Who cares? Our whole fence is 

Eight dogs will buy a wife in Siberia, but after you have 
seen a Siberian woman you don’t marvel. 


—Burlington Hawkey 
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The Cattle-Train. 


This picture illustrates an inci- 
dent that was related some years 
by Miss L. M. Alcott, the well- 
known author. We give the story 
in her own words as published at 
the time :— é 

“Somewhere above Fitchburg, 
as we stopped for twenty minutes 
ata station, I amused myself by 
looking out of a window at a water- 
fall which came tumbling over the 
rocks, and spread into a wide pool, 
flowed up to the railway. 
Close by stood a cattle-train; and 
the mournful sounds that came 
from it touched my heart. 

“Full in the hot sun stood the 
ears; and every crevice of room 
between the bars across the door- 
ways was filled with pathetic noses, 
sniffing eagerly at the sultry gusts 
that blew by, with now and thena 
fresher breath from the pool that 
lay dimpling before them. How 
they must have suffered, in sight 
of water, with the cool dash of the 
fall tantalizing them, and not a 
drop to wet their poor parched 
mouths ! 

The cattle lowed dismally, and 
the sheep tumbled one over the = ~~~ 
other, in their frantic attempts to reach the bless- 
edair, bleating so plaintively the while, that I 
was tempted to get out and see what [ could do 
for them. But the time was nearly up; and, 
while I hesitated, two little girls appeared, and 
did the kind deed better than I could have done it. 

“TI could not hear what they said; but, as they 
worked away so heartily, their little tanned faces 

w lovely to me, in spite of their old hats, their 

feet, and their shabby gowns. One pulled 
diher apron, spread it on the grass, and empty- 
ing upon it the berries from her pail, ran to the 
pool and returned with it dripping, to hold it up 
to the suffering sheep, who stretched their hot 
tongues gratefully to meet it, and lapped the 
ton water with an eagerness that made little 

oot’s task a hard one. 

* But to and fro she ran, never tired, though 
the small pail was so soon empty ; and her friend 
meanwhile pulled great handfuls of clover and 

for the cows, and, having no pail, filled 
*“picking-dish” with water to throw on the 
ol usty noses appealing to her through the 
rs. I wish I could have told those tender-hearted 
children how beautiful their compassion made that 
hot, noisy place, and what a sweet picture 1 took 
iway with me of those two little sisters of 
tharity."—*« Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
mercy.” 


Philadelphia Jumbo. 

Among the many fancy articles displayed at the fair 
beld for the S. P. C. A. of Philadelphia at Chestnut Hill, 
in September, 1883, was “ Jumbo,” a Canton flannel ele- 
phant eighteen inches high, as life-like an imitation as 
mld be furnished in that material, of the celebrated 
foreigner. His tail, instead of being sewed on, was a con- 
timation of the skin of his well-arched back ; he possessed 
4wide-opened, pink- lined mouth, with tongue and upper 
jiw whence protruded his thick, short tusks, and his dark 
skin bung upon his limbs in artistic folds and wrinkles ac- 
tording to the most approved standard of elephantine beau- 
¥. Turning aside his left ear you perceived the miouth- 
piece of a whistle traversing the inside of his head, its low- 
end just projecting beyond the roof of his mouth. By 

heartily into the top a frighttully shrill sound pro- 
ceeded from the horn, intended to resemble his famous 

Wumpeting” when excited. He was purchased by sub- 
“atiption, and is now an honored inmate of the Bethesda 
Home for children, at Chestnut Hill. 

Keep firm thy courage bold and strong, 
Keep up the right and down the wrong. 


St. Bernard. 


If a St. Bernard dog, which had 
seen service in the Alps, could 
write out his adventures, what a 
thrilling narrative of hair-breadth 
escapes and perilous undertakings 
would there be to read! An 
American who visited the St. Ber- 
nard monasteries recently says 
that the utmost pains are given in 
training the dogs. The training 
begins when they are mere pup- 
pies. At meal-time, the little ani- 
mals are required to sit in a row, 
each having before him a tin dish 
containing his food. Grace is said 
by one of the monks, the dogs, 
meanwhile, sitting with bowed 
heads. Not one of them stirs until 
the ‘‘amen” is spoken. If some 
young puppy, not well enough 
schooled in table manners, hap- 
pens to begin to. eat before the 
proper moment, he is reminded by 
a low growl, or by a tug at the 
ear, that he is misbehaving. After 


THE CATTLE-TRAIN. 


a severe snow-storm, or an ava- 
| lanche, two dogs ave sent out from 
| the monastery. Around the neck 

of one is fastened a flask of cor- 

dial and to the back of the other is 


I Love. 


. I love a man whose deeds are earnest, 
Whose heart is faithful, whose words are true, 
And little it matters were God has placed him, 
Or what is the work that is his to do: 
Whether he sits in the halls of marble, 
To make the laws for a mighty land, 
Or hears, in the forest, the wild birds warble, 
And grasps an axe in his brawny hand. 


The Wounded Heron, 


The Portsmouth (N. H.) Times tells as follows 
the story of a wounded bird: ‘*A gentleman of 
this city was rowing down through the narrows in 
a small boat, one evening about two weeks ago, 
when his attention was attracted to a pair of night 
herons which were standing upon a large rock 
near the water’s edge. The discharge of a gun 
by a man concealed among the bushes on the riv- 
er’s bank was heard, and the birds took to their 
wings uttering cries of distress as they flew. 
When nearly an eighth of a mile off, one of them 
was seen to falter, and it soon fell into the river. 
As his boat drew near, the gentleman perceived 
that the bird was wounded, and was swimming 
confidently toward him, as though claiming pro- 
tection and help. | He extended one of his oars, 
and the bird seized it with his sharp claws and 
suffered himself to be lifted out of the water. 
Upon examination the gentleman found that the 
bird's right wing was broken, and that fractured 
bones were protruding. A linen handkerchief 
furnished bandages for the bleeding wing, until 
upon arriving at New Castle, the wound was prop- 
erly dressed by a surgeon, who admired the for- 
titude of his feathered patient during the painful 
operation. Portions of the bone had to be remov- 
ed, but the doctot thought it possible for the bird 
to live with careful nursing. Our friend brought 
the bird to this city, and under careful treatment 
it soon regained its wonted health and strength, 
and was pronounced a ‘‘ perfect beauty” by many 
ladies who called to see him. The wound healed 
rapidly, and the heron was allowed to go in quest 
of his mate as soon as he could fly 


Wendell Phillips was once waiting for a train at Essex 
Junction, Vt., where passengers exercised at times great 
patience. He saw 2 graveyard away from the village, near 
the depot, and very full. He inquired the reason, and a 
Green Mountaineer calmly informed him that it was used 
to bury passengers in who died waiting for the train! 

—Harper’s Monthly. 


bound a heavy blanket. Should a 
traveler happen to be buried in the snow, their 
keen scent soon enables them to find the place. 
Then they search for the spot where the snow is 
the softest, for they know that the traveler's breath 
must have made it soft, and therefore, that his 
head must be just beneath. They scratch away 
the snow, and, with their powerful paws, smite 
the man on the chest, barking, meanwhile, to 
arouse him from his stupor. Recovering his wits, 
the half-dead man drinks the strong cordial, re- 
vives, and, to his great joy, finds himself shortly 
under a friendly roof. 


tor 


Heart Education, from ‘*The Ohio Educational 
Journal,” 

A simple-hearted German once became a violent enemy 
of education, alleging as his reason that he sent his son to 
school where he had learned to read and write, and after- 
wards committed a forgery,and that therefore,education was 
the cause of rascality. Now, silly as was the old man’s non 
sequitur, there underlies it a truth of great importance. 
Mere education of the intellect while that of the heart is 
neglected, is a very questionable blessing. It is the erec- 
tion of a house while the foundation is neglected. It ig- 
nores the fact that the active potencies of human nature lie 
not so much in the head as in the heart, that the heart is 
at least as imperfect and as much in need of education as 
the head, and that the sins and sorrows of man have their 
seat less in an uncultured intellect, than in depraved ap- 
petites, lawless passions, and perverted disposition. 

A Bacon, a Byron and a Bonaparte, show that there is 
nothing in the mightiest faculties of the mind, when de- 
veloped even to their utmost culture, to furnish a guaran- 
tee against meanness, profligacy, and selfishness on the 
most gigantic scale. Nor will a wider induction of facts 
present a materially-different result. 

The effect of popular education in those countries where 
it has been tried does not demonstrate it to be a preventive 
of crime, unless there coexist with it an active form of a 
true moral culture. In Prussia education is practically 
universal, and yet a few years ago it appeared that crime 
was fourteen times as prevalent there as in France, where 
but about one-third of the inhabitants could read and 
write, the one country furnishing a criminal for every 587 
of its inhabitants, whilst the other, with all its laxity of 
general morals, presents but one for every"7285. And in 
France itself, where education is most exclusively intellect- 
ual, it has been found that the amount of crime is in ex- 
act proportion to the amount of education, the districts 
which have most of the one having also the most of the 
other. Statistics in other countries tend to the same con- 


clusion. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Publications Received from Kindred Societies. 
Animal World. London, England. 
Humane Edueator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vics. Presidants. Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 


His Excellency the Governor and one hundred others through the Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
|  Zoophilist. London, England. 


Officers of the Society. 
President. 
Grorce T. ANGELL, Boston. 


Directors. | Animals’ Friend. Geneva, Switzerland. 
| Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

George T. Angell, Henry B. Hill, | 
Mrs. Boyle O'Reilly, | Bulletin of Cuban S. P. A. and Plants. Havana, 
Re Pawe, J | Cuba. 

. D. D. Slade, rs. R. T. Paine, Jr. | 
Russell Sturgis, Jr-, Miss Alice Russell, : | Bulletin of the Royal S. P. A. Brussels, 

enry S. Russell, Thomas W. Bicknell, | Belgium. 


Robert K. Darrah, 


Mrs. J. C. Johnson | 
i Percival L. Everett, | 


William H. Baldwin, Cimbria. Journal of Schleswig-Holstein, S. P. A. 


German P. A. Journal, ‘“‘ Ibis,” Berlin, Prussia. 


enry P. Kidder, enjamin P. Ware, ilist. 
Semuel E. Sawyer, David Nevins, Zoophilist N — Italy 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne, England. Eleventh An- 
nual Report of Branch of a ag S.P.A., for 1883. 

Berne, Switzerland. Yearly Report of S. P. A., 
for 1883. 

Darmstadt, Germany. Supplement to Univer- 
sal P. A. Journal. Summary of S. P. A. from 
1873 to 1883 inclusive. 

Gorlitz, Prussian Silesia. Report of S. P. A. 
for 29th year, 1883-4. 

Hamburg, Germany. Forty-second Annual Re- 
port, for 1883. 
| New Brandenburg, Germany. On the Import- 

On Officers and Prosecutions,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Robert K. | ance of Abattoirs. d 
Darrah, Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Henry B. Hill, George Noyes, Stuttgart, Germany, Swiss Relief Society 
“Helvetia.” Twenty-fifth Report, for 1883. 

On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes,—George | a 


5 fo Mrs. William Appleton, Nathan Appleton, Thomas W. | — 
Bicknell, Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, J. Boyle O’ Reilly. 


Charles F. Donnelly, 
Mrs. K. Horton, 
J. Frank Wadleigh. 


Miss Florence Lyman, 

Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, 

Murray Forbes, 
iel Needham, 


Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Treasurer,—Charles Fairchild. 


Finance Committee,—J. Murray Forbes, George Noyes, Mrs. 
William Appleton, Daniel Needham. 


Ci ittee on Legislation, Transportation and Slaughtering, 
—wNathan Appleton, Mrs. William Appleton, J. Murray Forbes, 
Ss Hemenway, Henry B. Hill, Miss Florence Lyman, Dr. 

. D. le 


Cases Reported at Office in July, 

For beating, 15; overworking and overloading, 18; overdriving, 7; 
Movies, Miss Alice Ruseoll, De. D. D. Siede, J, Frank | whew lame ox gelled, 90; and 
Wadileigh. 7; abandoning 6; torturing, 1; driving when diseased, 12; general 

| cruelty, 56. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Samuel C. | rit . 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 63; 
Auditors,—Samuel E, Sawyer, William H. Baldwin. warnings issued, 49; not found, 16; not substantiated, 34; anony- 


Counsellor,—William Minot, Jr. | Mous 5; prosecuted, 7; convicted, 6. 
, Animals taken from work, 32; killed, 93. 


On The Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home for Animais, 
— Nathan Appleton, Percival L. Everett, Mrs. Heary K. Horton, 


Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices,—Charles A. Currie See 
Jeseph Baker, Thomas Langlan. 
ipts by the Society in July. 
Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 


The Society has about 500 agents throughout the State who 


report quarterly. From Police Courts,—Newton, (2 cases,) $15; Lawrence, $5. 


District Court,—1st E. Worcester, $5. 
—+or- _ Municipal Courts,—Brighton District, (6 cases,) $14; E. Boston 
Gentle Words to Horses. | District, $10; Central Court, paid at Jail, $s. 
| Superior Courts,—Norfolk County, $10; Worcester County, $50. 
Witness fees, $4.40. ‘ 
Total, $118.40. 


The ridiculously loud tone of voice in which orders are | 
generally given to horses, when the driver desires them to 
start or stop, has often been a subject of surprise tome. If | 
horses were the next thing to deaf, there would be an ex- | Mrs. John Lowell, $15; Bequest from Mrs. Cynthia E. Gowin, 
cuse for the shoutings and yellings so generally indulged, | Fitzwilliam, N. H., $15. 
but they are not, and therefore need not be spoken to so Ten Dotars Eacu. 
loudly and harshly. The ear of a horse is very sensitive, | Anna G. Leeds, Francis Hathaway, Washburn & Moen Manf’g 
and save in exceptional cases, it is posssible to control his | Co., Most Rev. Jno. J.Williams, Jos. S. Fay, Dr.Geo.C, Shattuck, 
motions by a command given in a moderate tone of | Henry S. Grew, Mrs. C. S. Barnard, Mrs, S. E. Sewall. 


voice, just as readily, and indeed I think more readily, | Chas. B. Tebbetts “tg J. grt cag C. Herrick: Edw. S 


_ where — rude manner is used. A Moseley, Wm. L. Lockhart, Rhodes Lockwood, Dr. Alfred Hosmer, 
orse =. a teachable animal, and is always affect- | Mrs, E. J. Holmes, H. C. Thatcher, Mrs. G. D, Howe, Asa Gray, 
ed by kind treatment. The fact of the matter is, thatif  Zenas C. Howland, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Lewis P. Loring, C. A. 
kind words and gentle treatment throughout were given Coffin, Miss P. W. S. Canfield, Francis H. Dewey, Mrs.Wm. J. 
these noble animals, instead of oaths, curses and blows, | Rotch, Mrs. H. J. Thorndike, H.D. Dupee, J. F. Faxon, Edwin W. 
we should find their docility greatly increased. Just imag- | Gay, Smith, Doolittle & Smith, R. C. Mackay, B.S. Eastwood, 
ine, if you will, a gee! or whoa! uttered in a tone suffi- Mrs. Edw. E. Rice, Francis C. Richards, Henry Whittemore, 
ciently loud to be heard at a half mile’s distance, and this | ee, Paaaieee. 
command given to an animal within five or ten feet of the | Mrs. Edgar Harding, Mrs. Harriet Flint. 
party giving it. Wherein consists the necessity for it? | One Dotiar Eaén. 
Why not resort to more rational, and certainly to more | Second Church, Dorchester, by Elizabeth Tolman, Treas., E. B. 
pleasing means? Why not speak in a moderate tone? | Vannevar, Mrs. Wm. B. Strong, Mrs. Wm. Hardy, S. Albert 
This is all that is required. The horse, if not deaf, can | Gte8&» James J. Corcoran, Sarah Jenkins, M. T. Donahue. 
hear it, and will as readily obey as if given in thundering “sm “gd _ 
tones. One of the best managed teams I have ever seen, ical SUBSCRIBERS. 
the driver rarely ever spoke above his ordinary tone of | Rodney Dennis, $8.75; Maria P. Blackburn, $2.70; W. F./A. 
voice, and yet his horses laid into their work with asmuch | $4; M. B. Go; Anais Gage 
willingness and apparently greater earnestness than if they . ~~“ Stamey 

Mrs. A. M. Dix, Josiah Osgood, Amelia C. Bisbing, x 
had been driven to it by fearful shoutings. Let me appeal | pichord Newton, D.’Fred Pollank Mrs, Parrott Ff, Fane 
to the common sense of readers. The horse is an intelli- | Helen Clark. 
gent animal. None of the brute creation more readily ap- 
preciate kind words and kind treatment. Such facts 
should be considered by those who have the care of these 
animals. 


From MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Two Dottars Eacnr. 


Firty Cents Eacu, 
D.G. Blair, E. R. Brower, Mrs. Caroline A. Mason. 
Total, $28.45. 
Orner Sums. 


Interest, $126.02; publications sold, $3.19. 


—R. R. S., in Journal of the Farm. Total receipts in July, $553.56. 


Made a Thousand Dollars. 


“T have made a thousand dollars during the last thie 
months,” said a saloon keeper, boastfully, to a crowdg 
his townsmen. 

‘‘You have made more than that,” quietly remarked g 
listener. 

“ What is that ?” 

“You have made wretched homes—women and childygy 
poor and sick and weary of life. You have made my typ 
sons drunkards,” continued the speaker, with tre 
earnestness. ‘ You made the younger of the two so drum 
that he fell and injured himself for life. You have med 
their mother a broken hearted woman. Oh, yes; you hay 
made much—more than I can reckon up, but you'll ge 
the full count some day—you’ll get it some day!” 

— Witnen, 


Priest.—“ Pat I understand you are going to be martigf 

again.” 

Discontented widower.—“ Yis, yer rivrence.” 

Priest.—‘“‘ But your wife, Pat, has only been dead ty 

weeks.” 

Discontented widower.—“ Yis, yer rivrence; but shan 

ain’t she as dead now as she iver will be ?” ’ 
—The Judge 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications can be obtained’ 
our offices at cost prices, which does not inelule 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or ; 

“Care of Horses,” 45 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 

“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 

“Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 @ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 # 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 

age,) 05 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 * 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 95 
Humane Picture Card, “ Waiting for the 

Master,” 15 
“‘ Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 # 
Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“ Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 * 
of Mercy Melodies,” 50 


All the above can be had in smaller number # 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMAIS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and beowes 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for t™a™r 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and alene one hundredy 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cent 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


4a Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent tote 
Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston. ; 


RaTEs oF MEMBERSHIP: 
Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - # ee 
Associate Life, - - 5000] Children’s, - * 
Active Annual, - - - rooo}| Branch,- - - 


All members receive Our Dump Aximars free, and 
tions of the Society. F 


OFFice oF THE SocIETY: 


96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Street. 


Coburn Bros. & Snow, Printers, 39 Summer St., Bosom 
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